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- EDITORS PAGE - 


An invitation to join John Barrie, an amateur fossil collector friend 
of mine from Coonalpyn, S.A., on a fossil bone dig at Naracoorte over 
Easter, proved irresistable. (Vertebrate palaeontology was my main interest 
when I worked at the National Museum of Victoria, before coming to Bendigo 
in 1968, and I still maintain an interest in this field.) I spent a very 
interesting couple of days based at the Caves Reserve at Naracoorte, during 
which time I renewed acquaintance with Rod Wells of Flinders University,S.A., 
and inspected progress by his students and helpers on the long term 
excavation of the now famous fossil bone deposit discovered a decade .or 
so ago, in the Victoria Cave. The excavation area can be viewed by visitors 
to the cave, and is well worth a look. There is a small museum, and a 
fossil preparation laboratory with public viewing window, also of 

considerable interest to visitors, attached to the Reserve headquarters. 


The main purpose of my visit was to look at an excavation which John 
Barrie, assisted by family and other helpers, has been carrying out over 
the past 18 months or so, in a small cave system exposed by quarrying for 
agricultural lime, near Naracoorte township. The cave has yielded an 
impressive collection of Pleistocene mammals, birds and reptiles, 
including such things as marsupial lion, giant kangaroos, various sthenurine 
kangaroos (a completely extinct group), giant echidnas, Tasmanian Tiger 
and Tasmanian Devil, giant mallee fowl, giant goanna, and an extinct, 
short, but very fat, python. I spent an afternoon crouched in a small hole 
in thie little cave, excavating bone bearing silts from nooks and crannies 
under limestone ledges on the lower cave wall, which left me with the 
greatest admiration for the efforts put in by John and his family and 
friends. They have had to compromise between being as systematic as 
possible, and the need for speed, to keep ahead of the quarrying, before 
valuable fossils disappeared into the crusher, Their collection complements 
the one from Victoria Cave, and shares most, but not all, of the same species. 


From Naracoorte, I travelled to Coonalpyn, to spend a couple of days 

looking at John's collection, and giving him the benefit of some geological 
advice. On Anzac Day, I was taken on a drive to the Coorong, thus fulfilling 
a long standing ambition to visit this fascinating area. Sometimes, places 
which capture the imagination do not live up to expectations, but the Coorong 
certainly did. The day was an all too brief introduction, and I certainly 
intend to go back for a longer visit. Apparently the lakes are at a higher 
level than they have been for some years, and I was assured that I was. 
seeing the Coorong at its best. Pelicans, gulls, terns and cormorants were 
present in large numbers, and I would very much like to get back for some 
proper birdwatching. The main highlight of my day was walking the three 
kilometre Salt Creek Nature Trail, which skirts a carbonate lake, 
depositing magnasite and dolomite, before crossing a sand dune to a salt 
lake, where salt crystals, stained pink with algae, were forming by 
evaporation. The accumulations of calcareous algae were of special interest 
to me, as a geologist. The vegetation was different, with the main eucalypts 
being Pink Gum, Coastal Mallee, and Ridge fruited Mallee, accompanied by 
Coast Wattle, Paperbark and Sheoak, with a varied understory. Thomasia 
petalocalyx and Correa reflexa were flowering. 


I returned home via Robe and Mt. Gambier, after a most interesting few days, 
tnd a good introduction to the South-east of South Australia, as well as 
some much needed stimulation for my own vertebrate fossil researches. 


Eric Wilkinson, Editor. 


on 


REMINISCENCES ENGENDERED BY A SURFEIT OF RED-BACKED SPIDERS 
; by Barbara Salter. 


-In 1975, Arthur and I retired to a small acreage in northern N.S.W., 
aged in the mid-fifties, and hoping to achieve a life of relative self- 
sufficiency. Three years of initially optimistic, but progressively more 
tedious slavery, finally ended in defeat - but that is another story. 
However, we did acquire a sort of free education in forms of life other 
than avian (we had those too - 147 species on the land). 


The wet season, lasting from December to April or June, brought 
indoors, in spite of screened doors and windows, a wealth of wildlife for 
the keen naturalist (if only she'd had time to appreciate it). Skinks in 
numbers raced over the floors, to be chased with pan and brush, carefully 
collected, and returned to the outdoors. Frogs large and small, a variety 
of species, leapt and lurked indoors, day and night. So much time was 
taken in catching and returning them to the wild, unharmed, that little 
did I think that the day would come when I longed to SLAUGHTER them as they 
Sat around the place, and even beside my bed on the open verandah, 
croaking, shrieking, chattering, booming, saying a maddening "teeth two- 
teeth tee-tooth" while I sweated sleepless in my bed. 


Snakes were so numerous and visible that one felt quite creepy when 
walking in the long grass. Tree Snakes ascended tree trunks, moving in 
neat angular bends. Giant Carpet Pythons were supposed to eat frogs and 
rodents, but one solid specimen ate our rare ginger Brush-tailed Possum, 
and later had the nerve to try to move into the house, so that I had to 
pick up a length of wood and escort it, by whacks and prods, all the 
quarter-mile down to the river, where it took to the water. Brown Snakes 
laid their eggs in the soft soil of the vegetable gardens, and one found 
in the kitchen put its head under the frig. whereupon I whacked it to 
bloody death with the only handy weapon, the breadknife (and broke the 
handle too). Four pairs of Kookaburras, reputed snake-killers, lived around 
the house environs (an indication of the wealth of reptilian and batrachian 
life), but one day when I saw a five-~foot Red-bellied Black slowly crossing 
the driveway, and a Kooka watching intently, I said, "Well, you're 
supposed to be a snake killer - WHY DON'T YOU CATCH IT?". The Kooka, after 
some hesitation, flew down and landed by the snake, took one long look, 
and went for his life. Our brave chums caught snakes only a foot or so 
long - and I could deal with them, if necessary. 


The bland, inscrutable Giant Green Tree Frogs, though noisy enough, 
were good friends. As one sat clammily on the hand, I would offer it 
insects, and the tongue would flash out and the insect disappear instantly, 
For a period, one large old fellow slept all day in my bed and awoke to 
his insect-eating life before I wished to go to bed. I arose before he 
went to bed, so the arrangement was of mutual benefit. He didn't ever 
leave an unwelcome deposit, but alas, neither did he ever turn into a 
Prince! et 


At night, attracted by the light, an incredible assortment of 
insects covered the ceiling and walls, battered the face, hurtled and 
crashed, and shattered any hope of relaxation, Rhinoceros Beetles can 
hurt. Centipedes, six inches, grey and pink, long-legged, can startle 
when they drop from the ceiling down one's neck (minimum of clothing in 
that damp heat). Ave. 


4, 
REMINISCENCES ENGENDERED BY A SURFEIT OF RED-BACKED SPIDERS continued 


Spiders, from magnificent to minute, enmeshed us. Crickets, Katydids, 
Moths, Beetles, Bugs, Caterpillars, Ants, even foot-long fat Earthworms 
on the carpet - words must fail. However, the birds were splendid - 
Pheasant Coucals gazing in the door, and Brown yee with a train of 
"Tiny Tots" on the verandah. 


Life in the dry mallee scrub of Inglewood is quite a change. There 
are comparatively few species of "lower" forms of life, though these may 
be in great numbers i.e. Termites and Ants, and peeerat creatures are of 
some interest. Scorpions, sinister black, lurk not only under birdbaths 
and every large stone, but at times are found in my cupboards, shoes, 
clothing, and even in bed: I prefer Green Tree Frogs. The White-winged 
Choughs are pleased to eat the Scorpions and Centipedes tossed to them - 
but they will not eat caterpillars. However, the Red-backed Spiders are 
the most astonishing - prior to coming to Inglewood I had seen sy several 
in all my life. 


Being a dedicated gardener, but unable to do any digging - my 
declining years, I have an array of 50 very large pots and plastic 
rubbish bins, in which vegetables and herbs are grown. Curved-over lips 
at the top and nooky handles provide ideal home-sites for the Red-backed 
Spiders, who are ready to leap into every niche. Where they lived prior 
to my advent I do not know, but I know where they live NOW - concealed 
in every container. Their exceedingly strong webs are strung between pots 
and house and shrubs, and through the leaves of vegetables and herbs. 

I have several times found a fat large female on my hand, but fortunately 
they become quite lethargic when exposed to the sun, though looking 
aggressive. The males are small and insignificant. A female may be 
guarding up to six hidden egg-sacs, which are up to one-half inch diameter 
and very tough -skinned. All lurking-places are cleaned out quite often, _ 
and spiders and sacs are squashed ruthlessly (apologies to old friend 

Lyle Courtney, but it is MY survival against their's). Anyway, within a 
week or so every niche is reoccupied. Where do the replacements come from? 
Well, it is a new experience to feel timid when picking parsley. 


On March 9th, I found that the Red-back living in the pot near the door, 
had caught during the night a Centipede three inches long, and had 
folded it over and enmeshed it closely in dense web, and lifted it to hang 
just below the pot rim. I observed it many times in passing, wondering 
how the Spider had managed to actually bite and poison the large and 
tough-looking Centipede, and how it could consume the victim. Next day I 
was surprised to see the Centipede lying on the concrete below where it had 
hung. It was entirely free of web, and when poked, the legs moved but the 
creature was semi-comatose and unable to respond aggressively. I assumed 
the Spider's poison had been insufficient to totally paralyse the victim, 
or perhaps the skin was too tough to permit a good bite. In the pursuit of 
knowledge, I poked out a moderate-sized female. As for the freeing of the 
Centipede, I think it would have been incapable of freeing and cleaning © 
itself, so probably the Spider realised that it had caught something too 
big to handle, and had taken back all the web, and let the Centipede drop. 


Certainly this amateur research is a continuing occupation, for I 
know of no place (apart, perhaps, from Lyle's hatcheries) where there’ 
lives such a concentrated population of Seoteeieli seeee a dubious 
distinction. 


AUSTRAL SEABLITE - A NEW PLANT SPECIES FOR BENDIGO 
Donald Franklin . 


The Austral Seablite, Suaeda australis, is a native member of the 
saltbush family, and like all members of this family, the flowers are 
insignificant and identification is based on the fruits. 

In this species these are only about 1 mm diameter, rather fleshy and 
crowded around the stem. The floral leaves are only a few millimetres 
long, and are only apparent upon reasonably close examination, They all 
combine to give the appearance of a fleshy, thickened stalk, which is 
of a distinctive reddish-purple hue, fading to a blue-green colour 

on older growth (not to be confused with the glassworts, which are 
saltbushes of very salty areas, and have succulent jointed stems and 
no leaves). Austral Seablite is an 'undershrub', shrubby yet scarcely 
more than 20 cm (8 in) high, and only 30 - 60 om (1 - 2 feet) across. 


I found quite a number of plants of this species growing beside 
the railway line at the base of the white hills at White Hills on the 
9th of April 1984. As Austral Seablite is normally associated with 
salt-marshes, both coastal and inland, this seems an odd habitat, and 
I have no doubt that it is an adventive taking advantage of man's 
extreme disturbance of this area. It is not alone in doing so. Within 
a hundred metres or so, I found five other species of saltbushes, four 
of which were native. Is this area especially salty? Perhaps some people 
with a knowledge of soils could explain this to us. 


Apparently, the only North-Central Victorian record prior to this 
is that listed in Cliff Beauglehole's book - at Lake Cope Cope north-west 
of St. Arnaud. However, it is more common in the salty Murray Valley - 
Bob Allen recorded it at Appin (see 'The Appin Report'), I've seen it on 
a roadside near Rochester, and if my memory serves me correct, it was 
this plant that carpeted the drying bed of Cullens Lake near Kerang 
when John Lindner, John Robinson and I visited it about 18 months ago, 
The unusual coloration of this plant imparted a strange and striking 
effect to the lakebed. 


Moke dk oe dete oe oe ts % 


Editors Note - Austral Seablite is illustrated in "Flowers and Plants 
of Victoria’ by Cochrane, Fuhrer, Rotherham and Willis, 
as plate 194, in the Salt Marsh section. 


VICTORIA HILL, BENDIGO 
by Eric Wilkinson. 


INTRODUCTION 


Victoria Hillis a Bendigo landmark of considerable geological and 
historical interest, It is one of Bendigo's higher hills (270m ASL), 

and is a topographic expression of the New Chum Anticline (or New Chum 
Line of Reef in Bendigo mining parlance). Victoria Hill along with an 
area around the Central Nell Gwynne mine relics on the adjacent Nell 
Gwynne Line, is a Historical and Geological Purposes Reserve. Reservation 
was requested in about 1963, with creation of a historical park in mind, 
but while Bendigo argued about the merits of this site against one at 
Quartz Hill, Ballarat acted, and the establishment of Sovereign Hill 
effectively ended any chance for a major historical park in Bendigo, ’ 
Some mining relics have been collected and dumped on the site, but there. 
is no proper plan for their eventual display, and no effective management. 


Despite the apparent neglect, and rough state of the area, it is popular 
with visitors because of the rich historical associations, and a booklet 
available from The Bendigo Trust called "Victoria Hill, Bendigo" makes 
self guided tours possible. The booklet has a map keyed to sign-posted 
features (although most of the signs have been badly vandalised, they 
still help in map orientation), and a text outlining the mining history, 
illustrated by colour photographs. It is also a very valuable geological 
reserve, because open cut mining has created artificial exposures of most 
of the sedimentary and structural features which typify the Bendigo 
Goldfield. Examples of almost all types of quartz veins except for a 
saddle reef can be seen. (The saddle reef which outcropped on the hill 
has long since been removed). 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND _ 


Victoria Hill was originally covered in Ironbark forest, and the hill 
crowned with quartz outcrop. The surrounding alluvial gullies, especially 
Ironbark Gully on the east side, were rushed. and extensively. worked in 
1852. The first tentative attempts at extracting gold from the quartz 
reefs on Victoria Hill began in late 1853 and early 1854. The results 
caused a rush to peg claims, Between 1853 and.1859, using the simplest 
and most primitive of mining methods, 20 parties on some 29 small claims 
produce? a documented total of 280,192 ounces (8715 kg) of gold. The 
true total will never be known, because some of the figures were rounded 
off, some claimholders refused to divulge information, and others are 
reputed to have deliberately understated production. The most successful 
of these early miners was Theodore Ballerstedt, who had five claims, 
four of which yielded 107,946 ounces (3357.6 kg) of gold, to only 230 
feet in depth (70.1 m). Ballerstedt bought his first claim for only 
forty pounds! He built a mansion ("Fortuna"), but in 1871, believing his 
claims exhausted, sold the mansion and his mining interests to George 
Lansell, and returned to Germany. 


After the early claimholders had virtually worked out their claims to 

the depths they could reach with primitive mining appliances such as 
windlass, whip or whim, there began a process of amalgamation of claims, 

one of the first being the formation of the Victoria Reef Gold Mines Co. 

in 1859, forerunner of the rich Ironbark Mine at Long Gully, on the northern 
foot slope of Victoria Hill. The Victoria Reef Quartz Mining Co. formed 

at about the same time, and was the forerunner of the Victoria Quartz mine, 
on the crown of the hill, destined to become Bendigo's (and Victoria's) 
deepest mine by 1910 


VICTORIA HILL, BENDIGO continued. 


Company mining really got underway on a larger scale in the 1869-1871 boom. 


When Ballerstedt sold to Lansell in 1871, Lansell adopted a policy of deep 
sinking seeking repetitions of the fairly recently recognised saddle reefs. 
It is claimed that he had struck rich gold at the 700 ft. (213 m) level, 
in a new saddle formation, before Ballerstedt's ship had reached Germany. 
Lansell named his mines by the length in yards of the lease along the 

line of reef. Thus Ballerstedt's former mine became the Lansell's 180, 
later to become the "Big 180" when he acquired another 180 yard lease. on 
the Sheepshead Line. 


After the boom years, the position stabilised with four companies 
operating in the area formerly occupied by the 29 claims on Victoria Hill. 
Just north of the Calder Highway was the North Old Chum Co., whose main 
shaft reached 2310 ft (704.1 m), and produced 52,580 ounces (1635 kg) 

of gold. Lansell's Big 180 operated from 1871 to 1916, and the shaft 
reached 3361 ft (1010.7 m). Gold production was 111,553 ounces (3470 kg) 
of gold. This was by far the richest of the companies, although the next 
one north, the Victoria Quartz, had its own special claim to fame. 


The Victoria Quartz became a public company in 1877, and operated till 
1913, The gold yield was 48,517 ounces (1518 kg), but the mine was 

notable for other reasons, The company sank the shaft through 1100 ft, 
(335.3 m) of barren ground before finding payable gold at 1760 ft. (536.4 -m) 
Encouraged by this, the company installed winding machinery capable of 
hauling ore from 6000 ft. (1828 m). They located payable gold ina 

saddle reef at 4478 ft. (1364.9 m) in 1908, and by June 1910 had deepened 

a winze to 4613 ft (1406 m). On the night of June 14, 1910, water broke 
through and flooded the deep levels, fortunately while no miners were 
underground. Appeals to the Government for assistance to install an 
electric pump were in vain, and the mine closed in 1913 after a few years 
salvaging ore from the previously worked upper levels. The success of 

the Victoria Quartz in finding payable gold at such depths (along with. 

the New Chum Railway further south, which reached 4318 ft. or 1336.1m) 
indicates the tremendous potential of the deep ground at Bendigo if the 
price of gold ever justifies exploration and mining below 1000 metres depth. 


The other company operation on Victoria Hill was the Great Central 
Victoria, which operated from 1871 to 1907, but only yielded 16, 143 
ounces (502.1 kg) of gold, to a depth of 2845 ft. (867.2 m). 


The company operations added a total of 229,093 ounces (7125.8 kg) of — 
gold to the earlier production. Gold production between 1860 and 1871 

is not well documented, but was probably tens of thousands of ounces, 
Adding the 280,192 ounces produced between 1852 and 1859 to the known 
company totals after 1871 gives 509,285 ounces (15841 kg) of gold. 

The 1860-1871 production would probably take this close to 600,000 
ounces, or well in excess of 18,000 kg. Clearly, by any standards, 
Victoria Hill has been one of Victoria's most significant gold producing 
areas. 


(The above notes were originally written as part of excursion notes 
produced by the Department of Minerals and Energy for the Geological 
Society of Australia Goldfields Excursion, held on 5-6 December, 1981.) 
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SOME ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO THE 'EUCALYPTS' BOOKLET 
by Don Franklin 


A possible new species - Blue Box (E. bauerana) 


John Lindner displayed a photograph of the tree concerned at the 
February main club meeting. It was found by Ern Perkins at Glenluce 
-in the Fryers Ranges south of Castlemaine. The single tree so far 
located is growing in association with Red Box, Nese Stringybark and 
Long-Leaved Box. 


The identification is a difficult one. Ern sent two specimens to. 
the > Herbarium in Melbourne. They identified one as Blue Box and the 
other as Red Box! These two species are closely related. This tree can., 
be separated from the surrounding Red Box by: - the straight-sided, 
funnel-shaped fruits, which are more akin to those of Swamp Gum than to 
the. Witieeglass fruits of Red Box. 

- the distinctly wavy- 
edged juvenile (and possibly adult) leaves. 


Blue Box is a tree of alluvial flats of coastal Gippsland, N.S.W. 
and Queensland. A far cry from Glenluce! However, there is a stand, 
itself well-isolated from the normal range, on hills near Bacchus Marsh, 
It was an examination of that stand that alerted Ern Perkins to the 
possibility of it occurring under the rather similar SDH SENS near 
Castlemaine. « 


_ Kamarooka Mallee - an extension of range 

A single fine specimen of this rare species grows on the property 
of Club member Mr. Tom Read, on the edge of the Wellsford Forest at 
Goornong. As far as I know this is the only Bendigo area record outside 
of the Whipstick. It is growing with Yellow Gums, and although much © 
smaller than the gums, is nevertheless large for a mallee. Furthermore, 
the fallen limbs beside it indicate that, and Mr. Read remembers that, 
it was once much larger. Thanks to Jack Kellam for reporting this. 


Brown Stringybark - an extension of range 

In our booklet we list only one locality for this species - near 
Maldon - and mention an occurrence just beyond our southern boundary. 
“On.a recent afternoon's botanizing, the Perkins family, John Lindner and 
myself located some more specimens along the Porcupine Ridge Road 2 km. north 
of the latter stand, and within our radius. These trees are growing with 
Red Stringybark and Long-leaved Box. 


Corrections (this isn't a complete list) 


p2 ‘Leslie Perkins' should be spelt 'Lesley Perkins! 
‘Ian Feneslau' should be spelt ‘Ian Fenselau'. Apologies. 
p35 caption: 'southern' should read 'northern' 
p4l An additional, local common name for Long-leaved Box is Cabbage Box. 
p44 The second sentence under 'Site preference’ makes no sense, 
Change the comma after 'Gum' to a semi-colon and delete the other 
two commas, 
p53 Change the appropriate lines to read:- 
E. bDlakelyi E Fk? 
is calycogona f? 
camaldulensis E* FHITJKL 
froggattii H j* 
odorata ? f# 
and add bauerana? k* 


NATURE NOTES FROM THE KINGOWER FOREST 
by Barbara Salter, 


Many of the eucalypts in the Kingwoer Forest are heavily infested 
with Cupmoth and Sawfly larvae. Very small trees, and saplings, are 
defoliated first - which demonstrates that the moth and fly are low-flying- 
then the caterpillars move across the ground, and ascend the trunks of 
successively larger trees, Cuckoos are unusually visible, as they perch, 
and pull Cupmoth caterpillar after caterpillar from the leaves, gaining 
a satisfying meal without having to move an inch. Horsfield Bronze- 
Cuck' »s are most frequently seen, but in the past couple of months at 
least three well-grown young Pallids, as well as several Fantailed 
and Black-eared, have been observed feasting. Black-faced and Little 
Cuckoo-shrikes, Grey Thrush, Oriole, Crested Bellbird and Rufous 
Whistler are others who will eat Cupmoth larvae, even feeding them to 
their young - yet we are severely stung if we touch them. 


There is an abundance of blossom at present (April 5th) on Yellow » 
Gums, Grey Boxes and some Ironbarks - the first since 1982. 
Many hundreds of Musk, Purple-crowned and Little Lorikeets, and 11 species 
of honeyeater (most interesting being Painted, Little Friarbird, Spiny- 
cheeked, Black-chinned) are feasting, also Wood-swallows, Orioles, 
Rosellas, Mistletoebirds. 


The Cassinia arcuata (Chinese Scrub) is also loaded with tiny 
brown flowers to which many birds are attracted. Fuscous, Yellow- 
tufted, Brown-headed Honeyeaters, and also parties of Lorikeets (especially 
Musk) swing on the drooping fronds and appear to "munch" the flowers. 
I have eaten the flowers and can detect no sweetness, only a spicy 
flavour, so perhaps the birds are seeking the pollen - bees also are 
attracted in numbers. 


tif kite Qe tive tity cleat ered 


AUTUMN COLOUR 


At this time of year, the autumn colours of introduced, deciduous 
trees adds a great deal of atmosphere and charm to our gardens, parks and 
landscape. One of my own ambitions is to experience a northern hemisphere 
autumn, with whole landscapes lit up by maple, birch, oaks etc. So far 
I have had to content myself with admiring photographs of such scenes. The 
nearest one can get to such an atmosphere locally is the Oak Grove near 
Harcourt, which I enjoy visiting at any time of year, but especially in 
autumn. 


Have you ever wondered how the autumn colours occur? Briefly, and without 
getting involved in the bio-chemistry of plant cells, the colouring agents 
are there already, but only become obvious when the green chlorophyll, 
which normally masks their colours, breaks down with the onset of cold 
weather in autumn, In some trees, the colouring agents are obvious in the 
growing season, as in the purple leaved Prunus, Copper Be@éch, Golden Elm 
and so on, but most trees have green leaves, and the effects of the 
carotenids (yellow colours) or anthocyanins (red colours) are only seen in 
autumn, when the masking cholorophyll breaks down. Brown is the colour of 
decomposition, and not a pigment as such, but often enhances autumn effects. 
However, it is the reds and yellows, alone or in combination, which really 
delight the eye. 

Eric Wilkinson. 
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BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, APRIL 1984 MEETING 
Highlights Spotted Nightjar at Inglewood 

- Grey-crowned Babbler at Castlemaine 

- Banded Landrail at May Swamp 

-. Noisy Friarbird at Strathfieldsaye | 

- Chestnut Quail-thrush breeding at Wandown State Banna Reserve 


The Meeting 
Our guest speaker, Mr Frank Stevens, a Melbourne member of the B.0.C., 
talked about the birds of Cairns. The wide variety of bird life to be 
found in Queensland made us all green with envy. Frank, who is the B.0.C. 
slide librarian, used the B.0.C. collection to illustrate his talk. 

A vote of thanks was given by Mrs Barbara Salter. 

The bird of the night was the Hooded Robin Melanodryas cucullata 


Observations 


One of our members was lucky enough to stop his truck right next to a 
Chestnut Quail-thrush in the Wandown State Faunal Reserve, east of Annuello 
(50 km east of Hattah). The female ran about one metre from the nest, 

and then started a threat display. Fanning out her white "spotted" tail 
and making a very low, whirring, throbbing sound, which came from her | 
throat, she made small running advances towards the intruder. This display 
was kept up for several minutes, until our observer retreated. The ground 
nest, which contained two off-white dark spotted eggs, was a round 

cup shape made of strands of bark from a mallee tree, and, appeared 

to be unlined. The nest was close to the butt of an E. incrassatta mallee, 
and a nearby small Triodia clump slightly overhung and sheltered the nest. 


A Banded Landrail, Rallus philippensis, was seen feeding on wet mud in 
between clumps of spiny rush at May Swamp on lith March. A single Red- 
necked Stint and a Curlew Sandpiper in eclipse plumage, were also 
observed at May Swamp (3lst March). Adjacent to May Swamp, on Mr Hillman's 
farm, a flock of 140 Black~fronted Dotterels was seen feeding on some 
short green pasture which had recently been irrigated. 


Barlier this year a Blue-billed Duck was recorded at Lake sae tebe and 
has been seen there again (probably the same bird, a male) on 16th March. 


One of our Club members reported that two young Blue-faced Honeyeaters 

had been killed on the road in Strathfieldsaye. Both birds were found 

dead in the same place, one on 26th and one on 27th March, Now some | 

good news, also from Strathfieldsaye, a Noisy Friarbird was seen feeding 

in flowering Grey box along with large numbers of Red Wattlebirds (30th March). 


The range of the Grey-crowned Babbler has been declining in central 
Victoria since the 1850's so it is encouraging to receive any report 
of this species.-A flock of seven birds was seen at the Castlemaine 
Golf Course on 11th March, 


At Bullarto Reservoir, Daylesford, on 18th iewaraiin a Red-browed Shlastonso 
was observed in the tall forest of messmate, narrow-leaved peppermint, | 
and candlebark. Apparently, this bird can usually be found in this location, 


ll. 
BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, APRIL 1984 MEETING continued 


Birds of prey reported included a Whistling Kite seen in the Whipstick - 
Melotte's Road area on 6th April. One of our members commented on the . 
very low numbers of Nankeen Kestrels in our area. A few years ago they 
were one of our most common birds of prey. 


The Rainbow Bee-eater has now migrated north. They were last seen in 
Strathfieldsaye on 16th March, Inglewood and Maryborough on 17th March. 
Two Spine-tailed Swifts were also seen on 16th March at Daisy Hill via . 
Maryborough. 


From Inglewood we have a breeding record for the Spotted Nightjar. 

In Mallee, a cut eucalyptus area, two adult birds and one young bird, 
approximately one week old, were found on 7th February. 

The White-fronted, Honeyeater; which was at Inglewood in some numbers 

a couple of years ago, has turned up at Kingower. Two birds were seen 
there on lst April (no April fool's joke) in the yellow gum bushland. 

In addition, several White-browed Woodswallows were recorded at Kingower 
on 29th March, while on 3lst March, in the. same area, three groups of 
Hooded Robins were observed: 5 males and 3 females: 3 males and 2 females: 
4 males and 3 females. The males in each group were chasing each other 
furiously, while the females sat and watched. Once, a Striated Pardalote 
was caught up in a chase, and bustled along by the Hoodies. Also in the 
forest and bush paddock are unusual numbers of Striated Pardalotes, 

in parties of up to a dozen or twenty, all over the place. In contrast 

to the Striated, only one Spotted Pardalote has been seen in this area 
since 1982, the drought having wiped them out. The Yellow-rumped Pardalote 
has not been seen at all, although prior to the drought they were common 
in the Inglewood area. 


INCORPORATION 


At the April General Meeting, a fairly lengthy discussion took. place 
on the recommendation by the Committee that thé B.F.N.C, should incorporate. 
Many of those present clearly thought that there was insufficient 
information in front of them on which to form an opinion one way or the 
other, and a motion was passed that all relevant information, including any 
necessary and/or desirable changes to the B.F.N.C,. Constitution, should 
be available to members before any decision is made. The Incorporation 
Sub-Committee has since prepared this material in draft form, and will 
present it for consideration by the May Committee meeting, with a view: 
to circulation to members with the June Whirrakee, and voting on the issue 
in July, by postal ballot. (This is necessary because Incorporation must 
be approved by a simple majority of all members, not just those present 
at a meeting.) 


GREY TEAL - ANAS GIBBERIFRONS 
Bird of the Night Discussion December 1983. 


APPEARANCE Both sexes are similar in appearance. The bird is generally 
greyish-brown in colour, a little darker on the head and lighter under 
the body. The eyes are red, the bill and legs are black. In flight small 
white patches partly across the middle of the wing help to identify it 
and distinguish it from the Black Duck. It is also smaller than the latter 
and lacks the white stripes above and below the eyes and the dark stripe » 
through the eye. 


CALL The female call resembles a laughing chuckle, while the male has a 
Subdued "peep", 


HABITAT The Grey Teal shares with the Black Duck a reputation for penig’ 
the two most common ducks occurring throughout Australia. It occurs in most 
waterfowl habitats, especially inland when flooding occurs. They are 
frequently seen-on dams, swamps and lakes throughout the Bendigo District. 


FOOD Seed from plants in, or overhanging, water, insects associated with 
water, such as water boatmen, midges, mosquitoes, caddis flies, dragon 
flies, also beetles, mussels, shrimp, crayfish, and other small crustaceans. 


BREEDING may occur at any time of the year, subject to heavy rains and a 
rising water level. Eggs may be laid within a fortnight after the water level 
rises. It has been shown that along one inland river, breeding has taken: 
place successively as the flood rose in stages along the river downstream, 

as a result of heavy rain in the catchment area. The clutch of eggs may vary 
from 4 to 14, averaging 7-8..The eggs are cream, and are laid on the ground 
or on wood, and covered with grey down. The birds seem to have no particular 
preference for nest sites, except that, when available, tree hollows are 
more commonly used, but hollows between rocks and even rabbit burrows have 
been used. The nest site may be close to water or far away. 

The incubation period is 24-26 days. 


HABITS They are highly nomadic. After breeding, the birds disperse far and 
wide and banding has shown that there is no particular instinct to return 
to their place of origin. Recovered bands have shown that birds have 
travelled distances of 1,600 Km in six months, and three birds had travelled 
over 1,900: Km within 19 Bese of being banded.’ 

They may be found sglpeee asa in pairs, or in flocks: Do Se up to many 
thousands. 

It is the most common water bird found at the Bendigo Sewerage farm, where 
it nests, is) ee used the artificial nest SERRE frequently. It also breeds 
at Lake Eppalock. 

The birds feed on or above the surface of water (guar as seeds of plants), 
insects and crustaceans and ney ‘be found on any open water areas” in the 
Bendigo District. 

Black Duck may » eras bes more common on rivers and reservoirs. 


13. 
- EXCURSION NOTICES - 


QUEENS BIRTHDAY WEEKEND CAMP 

9-10-11 June 1984 (Long Weekend) . 

(Day visitors welcome) 

LOCATION sg 3 

Crosbie Forest, near Toolleen, about 25 km from Bendigo 
CAMPSITE 


Northern section of the Crosbie Forest, amongst Red Ironbarks. 

About 2 km east of Axedale on the McIvor Highway, take the road to Toolleen. 
At about 4 km from the highway, you come to a T-junction: turn left and 
then right again a short way on. After about one kilometre you cross 

a narrow creek and immediately there is a road diverging to the right 
(there is a house just on the right hand corner). Turn here. After another 
4 km approximately, you meet another T-junction. Again turn left and right 
a short distance on. You will meet the edge of the forest after about 

two kilometres. Another 4 km and "Gibb Track"! leads off into the forest 

to the left. You won't be able to read the words on the vertical signpost, 
but there will be a "B.F.N.C." sign. One kilometre in is the junction of 
two tracks and a dam. 


WHAT TO BRING 


Warm clothes. Waterproof coat. Drinking water. Field naturalist gear and 
field guides. 


CAMPSITE FACILITIES 
Water for washing. Pit toilet. 
ACTIVITIES © 


Birdwatching: Ironbarks should be in full flower. Botany. We will probably 
visit the southern part of the forest, which is rather different to the 
northern. eae 


DAY VISITORS 


Please arrive by 10.00 am if you wish to join groups going out from the 
campsite. 


JUNE EXCURSION 


Sunday 17th June. Subject: Fungi. 

Location:- Fryers Ridge road, near Elphinstone, and other areas nearby 
as suitable. 

Meet 10.00 am, outside Education Department buildings, Havlin Street. 
Bring waterproof coat, warm clothes, lunch and afternoon tea. 


3. 


5. 


14. 


COMMITTEE REPORT 18/4/1984 


It was decided that all details about Incorporation would be 
prepared in time for circulation with the June Whirrakee. 


The W.V.F.N.C.A. has allotted us the August 1985 meeting. 
Suggested date is the last weekend in August i.e. 3lst Aug.-lst- Sept. . 
This meeting will form part of our 40th Anniversary celebrations. 


Correspondence has been received from the W.V.F.N.C.A. concerning the 
possibility of setting up suitable storage for natural Sas 
archival material. 


The Committee decided to commence placing notices in "The Bendigo © 
Advertiser" advertising our meetings, as a means of contacting more 
people, 


A report from the new Conservation Group indicated a successful first 
meeting, which was spent examining aims and objectives of the Group. 
Local issues and an interest in initiating things were the ideas most 
in favour. The first topic to be considered is "Forest Management at 
the Local Level". 


Publications Received 


A.C.F. Newsletter Vol.16 No.3 April 84, 

Habitat Vol.12 No.2 April 84. 
The Victorian Naturalist Vol.101 No.2 Mar./April 84. 
Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No.116 April 84, 

The Australian Bird Watcher Vol.10 No.5 April 84. 
Environment Victoria No. 50 March 84, 

Aust. Natural History Vol. 21 No.4 1984, 


BEN DIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Address for correspondence, P.O. Box 396, Bendigo 3550. 
Office bearers for 1983-1984 


PRESIDENT . Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St. Cal.Gully 46 


SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Rob Moors Sedgwick 39 
JUWIOR VICE PRESIDENT John Lindner Burns St., Axedale 39 
SECRET ARY Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St. Spring Gully 43 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY Rod Fyffe 546 Hargreaves St., Bendigo 43 
TREASURER Helene Boon ~ Kamarooka 36 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER Win Demeo Kamarooka 36 
EXCURSICY ORGANISER John Lindner Burns St., Axedale 39 
LIBRARIAN - Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 
EDITOR Epic Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St., Cal.Gully 46 
we kk kk ek 


Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those 
interested in natural history. The membership subscription rates are 
Single $10.00, Family $14.00, Pensioner and children $6.00. 

Whirrakee subscription only, $10.00. 


8736 
6254 
7308 
0521 
7673 
9252 
9226 
7308 
6254 
8736 


General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 


Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Meetings start at 7.30 p.m., and conclude with supper. 
The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special ~ 


Services Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 
Full day excursions normally commence at 10.0a.m. (usually on a Sunday). 


Half day excursions normally comnence at 2.0p.m. and may be either a 
Saturday or Sunday. Day or half day excursions are usually held on the 


weekend following the General Meeting. Campouts are held several times _ 


in a year, usually coinciding with long weekends or holiday periods. 


The B.F.N.C. has two active sub-groups. 


The BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP meets on the first Friday of the month at the 


Agriculture Department, Epsom, at 7.30 p.m. 
President: John Berry 22 Barrell St., Eaglehawk 46 9921 
Secretary: Harvey Rich 58 Dundas Rd., Maryborough ~ 61 1698 


The MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP meets on the third Thursday of each month, 
at 8.00 p.m. in member's homes as announced in the monthly diary. - 


President: Graham Hill, 31 Curnow St., Golden Square 42 4016 
Secretary: Bill Holsworth, Nabilla Cr., Kennington 43 4063 


- DIARY - 


MEETINGS 


May 2 Speaker: Dr. Colin Officer, (B.F.N.C. Member from Seymour) 
Topic: Conservation Initiatives in the Seymour District. 


June 13 Speaker: Dr. Robert Seviours, (B.C.A.E. Dept. of Chemistry 
, and Biological Sciences), 
Topic: Fungi 


July il To be announced, 


Sectene nae 


EXCURSIONS 


MAY SCHOOL HOLIDAY CAMP TO HATTAH LAKES NATIONAL PARK 
Sat.May 5 to Sun. May 20. (See pages 14-15 of last month's Whirrakee 
for details). 


Sun.May 13 Visit to the Watts! place at Inglewood for birdwatching 
afternoon. (See page 15 of last month's Whirrakee for details), 


QUEENS BIRTHDAY W/E CAMPOUT IN CROSBIE FOREST 

June 9-11 Details on how to get to the campsite are on page 13, 
Day visitors welcome, but should be at camp site by 10.00 am 
to join in the day's activities. 


Sun.June 17 Fryers Ridge Road, Elphinstone, to look at fungi. 
Full day Meet at Havlin St. at 10.00 am. 


Sun,July 22 Jackass, Flat Flora Reserve, 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 


Thurs.May 248.0 pm at Rob and Cynthia Watkins' home, Marnie Rd, Kennington. 
Topic for discussion: Bandicoots, 


CONSERVATION GROUP 
Tues .May 22 7.30 pm at Chris and Sandra Bunn's home, Averys Rd., Eaglehawk. 


BOTANY GROUP 
Fri.May 25 7.30 pm, Biology Lab., Top floor, Applied Science 1 Building, 
B.C.A.E., Flora Hill. *e 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri.June 1 7.30 pm Dept. of Agriculture, Epsom. 
Speaker/Topic To be arranged. 
Bird of the Night: Fuscous Honeyeater, 


eras ars 


Sat.June 2 9.00 am, at May Swamp, Bendigo Sewerage Farm, for an hour 
or so OF bird watching from the hide, followed by a working 
bee, Please bring, if possible, a shovel, a pair of gloves, 
a pair of hedge clippers and your binoculars, 


